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THE FIRST LADY OF THE W.I.L. 


A Message from 
Emily Greene Balch 


I have been invited to send a message on 
my 85th birthday. It can be nothing novel. 
Once again I try to express “the cry of the 
heart and the mind” for a friendly cooperative 
world. 

In my lifetime I have seen an enormous 
and heartening growth of revolt against war 
and all that is back of war. Yet we are far 
trom having succeeded in making men feel 
safe unarmed. We are engaged in a particu- 
larly intense armament race, our men are 
killing and being killed in Korea and mis- 
trust and fear are rampant. 

Yet treasures of good will and intelligence 
are working to replace expenditure for de- 
struction by expenditure international 
efforts to lessen human misery and change 
the climate of the world. 

As we work to make America deserve to be 
trusted, let us remember with gratitude the 
hosts of those who, like Jane Addams, gave 
themselves to the cause to which it is now 
our turn to contribute our mite of devotion. 


The little lady from New England, 
whose big achievements have been 
heard ’round the world, needs no intro- 
duction to our readers. On this, her 
85th birthday, she stands as living proof 
of what a person, endowed with a fine 
mind and that compassion for all man- 
kind which is the distinguishing mark 
of the truly great, can achieve in direct- 
ing concentrated energy to the welfare 
of humanity. 


It was no accident that Emily Greene 
Balch used the experience and knowl- 
edge she gained on her European fellow- 
ship from Bryn Mawr in 1889 in at- 
tempting to better human relations at 
home. Her book, “Our Slavic Fellow 
Citizens”, published in 1910, deals with 
the conditions and lives of our Slavic 
immigrants. The background material 
for this epochal sociological study de- 
rived from personal investigation of 
every Slavic emigration area in the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. She learned 
the language and won the sympathy of 
the people, who still consider her their 
firm friend and champion. No voice 
rang so clear and firm as hers in recent 
years against the totalitarianism that 
destroyed Europe’s Jews. Her moving 
letter. “To Our Jewish Fellow-Citizens”. 
reached 50,000 ministers, editors, teach- 
ers. and community leaders. Emily 
Balch was one of too few non-Jewish 
Americans to feel the Jewish tragedy 
as deeply as the Jews themselves. 


And again in 1942 her compassion 
for the plight of the Japanese-Americans 
evacuated cruelly from their homes, 
moved her to work vigorously in their 
behalf. Here again, her academic back- 
ground as professor of Political and 
Social Science at Wellesley College 
(1898-1918) gave authority to her claim 
of unconstitutionality of this needless 
action. 


Though by these actions she has be- 
come endeared to the hearts of count- 
less people all over the world, they are 
but a small part of the great creative 
contributions Emily Balch has made 
toward helping the cumbersome machin- 
ery for resolving international contro- 
versy to run more efficiently. The story 
of her association with Jane Addams 
and the founding of the Women’s Inter- 
national League is too familiar to need 
repeating here. But it was in Geneva, 
when working with the policy-makers 
of the League of Nations, that Emily 
Balch’s talents as peace-maker came 
into full play. She recognized that the 
League of Nations’ great potential lay 
in its functioning as an active agency 
in settling tensions in the social and 
economic field. and not merely as a 
political organization. This positive 
new conception Jane Addams set forth 
powerfully in her “Peace and Bread”. 
Miss Balch’s special gift consisted of 
her power to formulate new approaches 
to political and economic problems of 
international moment. She had the 
ability to see all the facets of a complex 
political question and, in the light of 
this understanding, to work out a for- 
mula that all could embrace. Her pro- 
posals were recognized as informed. 
judicious and practicable. This judicial 
ability to view both sides of a contro- 
versy sympathetically and to find an 
acceptable “third way” is the essence of 
true statesmanship. Typical of her 
creative and far-sighted thinking were 
her proposals to “trusteeship administra- 
tion by the UN of the uninhabited Polar 
regions of the globe and of all water- 
ways of strategic importance”. 


What is there left to say, without go- 
ing deeper and deeper into her biogra- 
phy? Her book of poems, published in 
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TOWARD HUMAN UNITY 
OR 
BEYOND NATIONALISM 


Ex erpis from the Nobel Lecture, delivered 
at Oslo, April 7, 1948, by Emily Greene Balch. 

Nh is ... easy to exaggerate the 
degree to which modern peoples are 
divided and unrelated. Without a com- 
mon loyalty to either a state or a church 
they have nevertheless a vast deal in 
common. This brings us to ... an 
effort to analyze some of the trends 
which run like common threads through 
the unorganized mass of the population 
of the world. 

First let us consider the urge toward 
liberty. In the shape of revolt from 
alien domination and of demand for 
independence this has been a major 
shaping force in modern history. The 
desire for liberty has also made itself 
felt as struggle against domestic tyranny 
or arbitrary rule. 

At the same time, liberty, as a per- 
sonal ideal, as a revolt against authority 
in the realm of ideas, has enriched men’s 
minds and strengthened their character 
and self-dependence. It has been a 
great current of fresh air quickening 
the atmosphere. The sense that free- 
dom, in this sense, is a supreme value 
for the individual, a necessity for ad- 
vance and growth, is not shared by all 
peoples; the acceptance or refusal of 
this ideal of freedom is perhaps the 
deepest cleft between the communist and 
non-communist worlds. 

At the same time it is fair to realize 
that it is not easy to be consistent. 
“Founding fathers” of the American 
Republic were able to say that men were 
born equal and at the same time uphold 
Negro slavery. Men who are scandal- 
ized at the lack of freedom in Russia 
do not ask themselves how real is liberty 
among the poor, the weak and the ig- 
norant in capitalistic society. In the 
same way. men who are aghast at what 
they call “wage slavery” tolerate in 
their social system the hideous infringe- 
ment of human personality of a totali- 
tarian police state. 

Democracy is a second ideal widely 
influential throughout our whole mod- 
ern world. Doutless the word has dif- 
ferent meanings to different people. We 
say that to the Russians “democratic” 
means favorable to the Soviet system, 
and that to the Western peoples it means 
friendly to the parliamentary form of 
government. There is, nevertheless, a 
basic area of common meaning in spite 


of the fact that each is concerned with 
a different aspect of one immensely 
challenging and difficult ideal. They 
both mean by a democratic system one 
which serves the interest of all men 
alike and not that of privileged persons, 
and one in which the ultimate power is 
in the hands of the entire population and 
wielded in their name, a society in 
which inequities and inequalities are 
reduced to a minimum. May we not 
say that this democracy was the aim 
of both LENIN and LINCOLN, though 
in different forms and in vastly different 
settings? 
* * 

Another thing—men are everywhere 
becoming less “private-minded”. There 
is a growing community sense. It is as 
though the urge which found expression 
in monasteries and nunneries in the 
middle ages were finding new expres- 
sion. In the political field this con- 
sciousness of the common interest and 
of the rich possibilities of common ac- 
tion has embodied itself in part in the 
great movements toward economic de- 
mocracy, co-operation, democratic so- 
cialism and communism. I am sure we 
make a great mistake if we underrate 
the element of unselfish idealism in 
these historic movements which are to- 
day writing history at such a rate. 

A dark and terrible side of this sense 
of community of interests is the fear of 
a horrible common destiny which in 
these days of atomic weapons darkens 
men’s minds all around the globe. Men 
have a sense of being subject to the 
same fate, of being all in the same boat. 
But fear is a poor motive to which to 
appeal, and I am sure that “peace peo- 
ple” are on a wrong path when they 
expatiate on the horrors of a new world 
war. Fear weakens the nerves and dis- 
torts the judgment. It is not by fear 
that mankind must exorcise the demon 
of destruction and cruelty, but by mo- 
tives more reasonable. more humane 
and more heroic. 

* @ 

I have no idea of making a compre- 
hensive list of unifying tendencies and 
can barely refer to one of the master 
qualities of our common human endow- 
ment, desire for beauty—desire to per- 
ceive and above all to create beauty. 
Art in its myriad forms—music, litera- 
ture, architecture. sculpture, painting 
and handicraft—endows mankind, at 
least potentially, with common treas- 
ures in words or color or harmonies, 
which modern technical inventions. 
from photography to radio, tend to 
spread without limit. 

* * 

I have spoken against fear as a basis 
for peace. What we aught to fear, espe- 
cially we Americans, is not that someone 
may drop atomic bombs on us but that 
we may allow a world situation to de- 
velop in which ordinarily reasonable 
and humane men, acting as our repre- 
sentatives, may use such weapons in our 
name. We ought to be resolved before- 
hand that no provocation, no temptation 
shall induce us to resort tc the last 
dreadful alternative of war. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP 


There are two significant developments 
which have not existed so noticeably in pre- 
vious assemblies, and which give reason for 
the hope that the present session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly (which convened in Paris, 
November 6, 1951, and is scheduled to end 
January 23, 1952) will not end in failure. 
Negotiations Race vs. Arms Race 

The first is the determination, particularly 
by the lesser powers (although increasingly 
some big powers are showing a similar tend- 
ency) to make the “negotiations race” take 
precedence over the “arms race”, if war is to 
be avoided. The feeling is that if the Big 
Powers can swiftly negotiate their differences. 
the General Assembly can begin to discuss 
what 80% of the world’s people are demand- 
ing—the means by which economic and social 
security will be provided for men everywhere. 
Western and Russian Disarmameni Plans 

In their opening speeches. both Mr. Ache- 
son and Mr. Vishinsky presented proposals 
for disarmament. An unfavorable reaction to 
the strong language used in charge and 
counter-charge was registered in the UN and 
by the public. Consequently on Nov. 19.h. 
Mr. Acheson clarified some points in the West- 
crn plan and dropped some of the conditions 
ie had imposed. While, on Nov. 24th, Mr. 
Vishinsky dropped his reference to the North 
Atlantic Treaty and proposed i2 amendments 
to the Western disarmament proposals. 

The essence of the step-by-step Wester 
Plan is that all nations disclose their present 
arms; agree to limitation and reduction of 
armaments and then to prohibition of atomic 
weapons; allow inspection to make sure of 
compliance with regulations concerning all 
weapons as well as atomic energy. The 
essence of the Russian Proposal is that the 
Big Four reduce their arms by 1/3 and that 
atomic weapons be prohibited. Mr. Vishinsky 
has insisted that the Soviet would not admit 
inspection until after controls have been estab- 
lished by an international convention. (Dur- 
ing the 1950 Assembly he stated that the 
Soviet Union’s draft proposed to give the 
international control commission very wide 
powers, and that decisions were to be made 
by majority vote with no veto operative. It 
proposed access to all enterprise and to the 
inspection of mines, of production, and of 
stock-piling. whenever necessary.) 

Areas of Agreement 

Although the amendments proposed by Mr. 
Vishinsky seemed to convert the Western pro- 
posals into the Soviet proposals. some dele- 
gates felt it was encouraging in that it offered 
amendments rather than flatly rejecting the 
West’s proposal. Delegates, including Mr. 
Jessup, found three points of agreement in the 
two plans: both assign a decisive role to the 
Security Council; prohibit atomic weapons. 
and call for a disarmament conference. There 
were. however, many differences which seemed 
difficult to reconcile. 

Probably encouraged by the actions of Sir 
Benegal Ran, who on Nov. 14th urged that 
the major powers sign a no-war declaration. 
and that they privately iron out their differ- 
ences and then publically state any agree- 
ments they might reach, Pakistan, Iraq and 
Syria introduced a resolution, on Nov. 26th. 
calling for a meeting of the Big Four with Dr. 
Nervo of Mexico (President of the Assembly). 
The meeting would aim at reaching some 
agreement on the two disarmament proposals. 
U.N. Fund Proposed 

On the same day Sir Benegal Kau reintro- 
duced his resolution presented during the 
1950 Assembly which called for the creation 
of a UN fund for reconstruction and develop- 
ment. financed by contributions from mem- 
bers out of their savings they would effect 
from disarmament. Each member would noti- 
fy the Secretary General by March 31. 1952. 
how much it is planning to reduce its arma- 
ments and how much it is willing to contribute 
to the fund. 


ASSEMBLY 


By GLADYS D. WALSER 


Committee To Consider 


Disarmament Plans 

On Nov. 30th the First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee passed a resolution estab- 
lishing a sub-commitiee of representatives of 
the United States (Philip C. Jessup), the 
United Kingdom (Selwyn Lloyd), France 
(Jules Mach), the Soviet Union (Andrei 
Vishinsky), and Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of 
Mexico. The committee was instructed to 
“give fullest co-operation so that through 
reduction and limitation of armaments and 
abolition of weapons of mass destruction, the 
fear of war might be dispelled and the hope 
of providing a better life for the average man 
may be restored to anxious humanity”. To 
that end the commitiee was to formulate pro- 
posals which ii could agree to recommend to 
the First Commitiee by Dee. 10, 1951. After 
acceptance by the Big Powers, the meeting 
behind closed doors started on Dec. Ist. From 
the somewhat meagre newspaper reports, one 
would be led to believe that the talks were 
deadlocked because of the strong stand taken 
by the Western Powers on their insistence 
that UN inspectors be allowed to operate all 
over the worid before tiey would agree io 
end the produciion of atomic bombs and the 
equally determined Soviet insistence that con- 
trol would folicw a UN pronouncement that 
atomic bombs were to be prohibited. 

Tie report on the Big Four disarmament 
negotiations, prepared by Dr. Nervo and sub- 
mitted to the Western powers on Dec. 7th, 
caused consternation since the views seemed 
over-optimistic as to agreement and took too 
much for granted: The Western Powers were 
especially embarrassed by Dr. Nervo’s report 
that there had been agreement on a Soviet 
amendment demanding immediate and uncon- 
ditional abolition of atomic weapons, At the 
insistence of the Western Powers, Dr. Nervo 
has agreed to revise this part of his memo- 
random, since it had not been agreed that 
atomic weapons should be prohibited immedi- 
ately. He will delete the phrases quoting the 
Soviet wording. The report is scheduled to 
be made on Dec. 10th, to the First Committee. 


Revolt Among the Lesser Nations 

The second significant development in this 
session of the General Assembly is the grow- 
ing revolt among the lesser nations (and even 
among some of the larger cnes) to be tied 
to one side or the other in the power 
conflict between the US. and the USSR. 

There is much more open criticism of the 
policies of both big powers. ‘A new alignment 
is taking place. There is a curious and sig- 
nificant trend toward independence (siarted 
under the leadership of !ndia in the Asian- 
Arab group during the 1950 Assembly) among 
delegations which have always voied with the 
United States. There is the changed attitude 
of the Arab siates which are now rebelling 
as a group—undoubtedly largely due to the 
trouble over the Suez, Morocco, etc., and also 
due to their antagonism to the British and 
French whom they feel are being supported 
by the USA. Some of the Latin American 
delegates have shown a similar tendency to- 
ward independence. (See LOWUN Interna- 
tional News No. 3/1951. for the speech of 
Mr. Santa Cruz. departing president of ECO- 
SOC. And no WILPF member should miss 
reading and studying the points brought out 
so ably by our Consultant and Liaison Officer, 
Gertrude Baer, in her brilliant analysis of the 
ECOSOC meetings and the WiLPF’s pari 
in them. and the recommendations she makes. ) 

In a second speech, on Nov. 20th, Senor 
Santa Cruz. speaking in the Assembly, pointed 
out that sacrifices demanded by the West’s 
rearmament plans endangered the political 
and economic stability of the world—-“I do 
not hesitate to say here. in this great organ- 
ization of the United Nations that neither the 
Charter with its elaborate system of collective 
security, nor the Atlantic Pact nor Middle 
Eastern and Inter-American pacts can guaran- 


OPMENTS FORECAST NEW CONSTRUCTIVE TRENDS IN U.N. 


tee security and peace which we must seek in 
total and active support of the common 
people.” 
2/3 of Mankind 

One has only to read the reports of the 
FAO and the UN’s Economic report to realize 
that those conditions which breed a sense ot 
social and economic injustice, and lead to 
aggression, will never be removed as long as 
2/3 of mankind are under-nourished. In the 
last ten years production of foodstuffs has 
increased only 10% while the world popula- 
tion has increased 13%, and only 6 or 7% of 
the foodstuffs produced enter international 
trade. It is 12 out of 70 countries—1/3 of 
the world’s population—that disposes of only 
4% of the total income, less than $50 per in- 
habitant. 90% of the people of Asia, Africa 
and Latin-America are indifferent to the strug- 
gle against Communist aggression as com- 
pared with the struggle to keep alive. We, 
the richest country of the world, must heed 
the disillusionment and lack of confidence 
countries have in the determination of the 
U.S. to “follow through”. We have a number 
of good ideas which are true and sound, but 
we seem to default on the means to carry 
them out. always on the plea of “economics”. 
(In the face of the vast expenditure for arms 
—$56 billion—this may well seem strange to 
other countries!) Examples of such “econ- 
omies” are the USA’s stand on the providing 
for continuation and possible expansion of 
the UN program of technical assistance and 
the supporting of a cut in the UN budget 
of over $2 million, at a time when the High 
Commissioner for Refugees pleaded for the 
restitution of $500,000 cut from his budget. 


A Security Council Seat 

The revolt of the lesser nations can be seen 
in the question of which country will occupy 
Yugoslavia’s seat in the Security Council, 
when her term expires in January 1952. The 
United States is backing Greece for the seat, 
while Russia is pressing for Byelorussia. Both 
the smaller countries and Great Britain are 
opposing the USA on this matter. 

On Dec. 6, Byelorussia was leading by a 
vote of 32 to 27 (8 votes short of the 2/3 
majority needed). The countries supporting 
Byelorussia feel that first of all it is unneces- 
sary to precipitate disputes with the USSR 
on minor matters, and second that the “gentle- 
man’s agreement”, made by the Big 5 in 
London in 1946, emphasized the importance 
of geographical distribution and therefore as- 
signed a seat in the Council to Eastern Europe. 
Conclusion 

An atmosphere of confidence and trust must 
replace the suspicion and distrust between the 
East and West now existing. Concessions 
must be made. on both sides. When the 
United States presented its “new and sensa- 
tional’? offer of world disarmament, she 
showed a switch to positions on disarmament 
and arms control heretofore held by Moscow, 
and yet we neglected our chance to show 
compromise and negotiation. Moreover, had 
we reminded the Russians that they had long 
demanded a census of all armaments, urged 
widespread disarmament and agreed to the 
principle of atomic energy inspection, Mr. 
Vishinsky would have been unable to damn 
Mr. Acheson’s speech in the manner he did. 
By forcing a more reasonable reply, we would 
have eased tensions and impressed the world 
with a sincerity fresh as it was bold. 
Admitting of New Countries 

The U.S. stated that she opposes the seat- 
ing of Communist China before the matter 
was even put on the Agenda of the General 
Assembly. Indeed this premature and pro- 
vocative statement may have had something 
to do with the abortive attempt of Mr. Vishin- 
sky, on Nov. 10th, to place the question of 
China’s representation on the Agenda of the 
Assembly. The issue was shelved. 

When the Security Council takes up the 
question of Italy’s membership in the UN 


(which was passed by the General Assembty 
by a vote of 54 to 5, on Dec. 7th), Russia 
will probably veto the question of Italy’s mem- 
bership unless the Western powers agree to 
the Soviet preposal for admission of all 14 
countries waiting to come in. Russia says 
that she has never objected to the admission 
of Italy on a footing of equality with all other 
countries that have a legitimate right to be- 
come members. Mr. Lie has long been an 
advocate of admitting all—and the WILPF 
position has always been for universality of 
membership. 


Feeling of Hopelessness 

On Nov. 29, Vivian Walker wrote from Paris 
where she is representing the US Section at_ 
the General Assembly, “The small countries 
implore the Big Powers to negotiate their 
differences but the Big Powers still hold out. 
To make matters worse there was the COL- 
LIER’S of Oct. 23rd. Everyone here is talk- 
ing about it and it has done considerable 
damage to the U.S. position demanding peace. 
Then came General Eisenhower’s request for 
more troops, followed by Mr. Dulles’ speech 
in Detroit. Day after day this sort of thing 
has led to a feeling of hopelessness.” 


Role of the WILPF and You 


As the trends point in a different, more 
hopeful direction (in spite of occasional set- 
backs) it is urgent that we of the WILPF 
and as American citizens encourage in every 
way possible, the extension of more moderate 
words on the part of government leaders and 
citizens into more effective action. We have 
a powerful instrument—public opinion—and 
a project by which to influence that opinion 
to believe world disarmament is possible, and 
that world reconstruction is the urgent neces- 
sity. Every Branch should start in their com- 
munity the forums, study group and education 
the Committee on World Reconstruction and 
Disarmament has so ably launched. 

There are referents on the National UN 
Committee ready to supply any member with 
facts on Technical Assistance, Human Rights, 
Trusteeship, Refugees, etc. By being in- 
formed we are propelled into action, for we 
know what must be done—on UNICEF’S 
appropriation, on strengthening the United 
Nations through admission of new members, 
raising of the budget of the UN (especially 
specialized agencies who administer the tech- 
nical Assistance Program), and channeling all! 
financial aid through the UN, persuading 
our own representatives to act not only for 
cur own national interests, but for the in- 
terests of all. Thus may we help the New 
Year to bring a new hope, a new faith and 
a new charity toward all men everywhere 
that they may, with us, live in security based 
on mutual aid and a deep compassion for the 
needs of man and a high respect for human 
dignity. 


GIRL PAINTER IN PARIS 


I have a little chamber 
No bigger than my thumb, 
And there I see the sunsets 
And all the moons that come. 


I have a little goldfish — 
I hope that he has room! 
I have a daisy on the sill, 
That’s coming into bloom. 


I have two cups and saucers 
And a nice squatty pot... 

I have a friend who likes my tea 
And says, “How good and hot!” 


T can’t say too much for my bed, 
I dare not count the stairs, 
But a little bird of passage 
Is not to put on airs. 


And if my room is sometimes cold, 
Why then T dance and sing. 
I’m a student girl in Paris 
And soon it will be spring. 
— Emiry Greene Batcn. 
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AWF CONTINUES TO 


GROW 


Art for World Friendship is now a 
world-wide project with groups of chil- 
dren in thirty different countries, as 
well as in all but three of the states of 
the United States, talking to each other 
through the me ‘ium of pictures, and 
thus helping develop a climate for world 
peace. 

The most recent country to which pic- 
tures have been sent is the Union of 
south Africa. 

The tea and exhibition at Walling- 
ford. Pa.. on December 2, 1951, was 
a great success. About 200 people at- 
tended, The guest speakers—two young 
women from Thailand and Austria, re- 
spectively, dressed in their national 
costumes, talked on the art and customs 
of their native lands. Colored slides 
were shown of Bangkok. Mr. George 
Whitney, art director of Westtown 
School, spoke on the relationship of art 
to understanding between peoples. 

The State Department was represented 
hy a young man, Robert Mottar, from 
the Magazine Branch, who added color 
and interest to the affair. 

On Tuesday, December 4, the Voice 
of America carried the story of Art for 
World Friendship, and of the Walling- 
ford exhibition of children’s paintings. 
On Wednesday. cabled requests came 
from India and Israel for more informa- 
tion on the exchange of drawings. 

Stories and features on Art for World 
Friendship are appearing in many pub- 
lications here and abroad. Christian 
Science Monitor, Child Life. Baptist 
Young People. Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. N.E.A. Journal, School Arts 
Magazine. Good Housekeeping, Coun- 
cel. Rosicrucian Digest, are among the 
U.S. publications which have carried 
stories. Word has arrived too, of for- 
eign papers—one in Amsterdam. Hol- 
lan: one in Switzerland, and the latest 


story appeared in a paper in Grenada. 
British West Indies. 


Attention — All Members 

FOUR LIGHTS is contemplating an 
issue devoted to all recent branch activ- 
ities and the achievements of the U.S. 
Section of the WIL within the last two 
years. Material for this issue must be 
in the hands of the editors before Feb- 
ruary 10th. 


THE WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM 
National Administrative Office 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 

PLEASE ENROLL ME AS A MEMBER: 


International Associate Dues (includes 


Intern’t’l, National, State) $8.00 §...... 
National and State Dues only, $3.00 §$...... 
Special Student Dues, $.50 a 
Contribution 


Make CHeECcKs PAYABLE TO 
Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
and send to Local Branch Treasurer or to 
National Office 


Present Status on UMT 


Legislation 
ANNALEE STEWART 
Legislative Secretary, U.S. Section 


1. Universal military training has not 
yet been enacted. “The first step 
toward a functioning universal mili- 
tary training program lies in Con- 
gressional approval of legislative 
recommendations affecting the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps”. 
(From the report of the National 
Security Training Commission). 
Congress was assured of another look 
at UMT before it can become law. If 
Congress does not approve. that first 
step will not be taken. 


2. Representative Carl Vinson, Chair- 


man, House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, announced that hearings on 
the Commission report on UMT 
would begin January 9. Legislation 
embodying the Commission’s report 
will be introduced January 8, the day 
Congress reconvenes. No Senate ac- 
tion has been scheduled as of this 
date. 


3. The defeat of UMT is dependent on 
individual action from you and the 
organizations you can contact. 


1. Organize a group to visit your con- 
gressmen. Remember when talking 
to him that: (a) he is as interested 
as you are in this question;. (b) he 
is as sincere as you are in his atti- 
tude; (c) he may have good grounds 
for his position: (d) you should ask 
thought-provoking questions on the 
hasis of information you have (or 
(can get from WIL): (e) in a 
thoughtful conversation, you may 
help him to understand the urgency 
of the situation, and your viewpoint; 
(f) he is not necessarily going to 
disagree with you. 

Write letters to the editor of your 
local newspaper. Arrange for public 
debate on UMT during January. 
Continue letters to your Congressmen 
until the issue is settled. When the 
final vote comes, send telegrams and 
telephone. 

5. Plan to come to Washington for one 
of the “Workshops on UMT” to be 
held each week at 3.00 P. M. Sundays 
at the Friends’ Meeting House, 2111 
Florida Ave. N.W.. to be followed by 
visits to Congressmen Monday and 
Tuesday. beginning January 13 and 
extending through January 20. 


FIRST LADY—{Cont. from p. 1) 

1941, “The Miracle of Living”; the 
story of her recommendation for the 
Nobel Prize by a commander of the 
Waves in 1946; her brilliant lecture. 
“Toward Human Unity, or Beyond Na- 
tionalism’,.* delivered in Oslo in 1948— 
all add deep. rich tones to an already 
beautiful portrait. Only one thing more 
should be added and that is the pride 
all members of the WILPF feel in being 
her contemporary, our profound respect 
and affection, and our gratitude for 
leadership so wise, so human, and so 
inspiring. 


* See excerpts on page 2. 


Literature Corner 


Miracle of Living: 
poems by Emily Greene Balch. This 
small volume of verse shows Miss 
Balch in many different moods — 
humorous, whimsical, and of course, 
concerned with humanity. $1 each. 
autographed $1.25. 


The Pursuit of Peace: 
Miss Balch’s one-page statement of 
the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom’s pursuit of 
peace. 5c each. 


Toward Human Unity or 

Beyond Nationalism: 
by Emily Greene Balch. In honor of 
her 85th birthday, the WIL’s Litera- 
ture Department is reprinting Miss 
Balch’s Nobel Peace Prize Speech, 
feeling that the wisdom found in it 
is of great importance even today. 
The booklet also contains an appre- 
ciation of Miss Balch by John Dewey, 
and also a lovely picture of Miss 
Balch. This special commemorative 
pamphlet is obtainable at $.50. 


The Polar Regions as 

Part of One World: 
reprinted from the “Survey Graphic”. 
A study of the possibility and advis- 
ability of internationalizing the Polar 
Regions. 10c a reprint. 


New Radio Transcriptions 

Now Available: 
“Report on a Year in India as a Full- 
bright Professor.” by Dr. Flemmie 
Kittrell, Director of Home Economics 
of Howard Universitv. an! former 
WILPF National Chairman on Afri- 
can Affairs. 
“Korea Today” (with special empha- 
sis on women in Korean Affairs). by 
Mrs. Evelyn McCune. Chief of Korean 
Dept., U.S. Library of Congress. 


Please get in touch with Mrs. Earl Pilk- 
ington, 26 Bartwell St., Lexington, 
Mass., for the use of these transcrip- 
tions. A contribution of $1 for their 
use would be appreciated. 


Mid-Winter Board 
Meeting 


will be held in BALTIMORE. MD.. 
Friday and Saturday, FEBKUARY 1-2, 
1952, at the Madison Avenue Y.W.C.A., 
1912 Madison Avenue. Baltimore. 


A very great effort is being made to 
secure the attendance of all Board 
Members. The Board Meeting will 
conclude with a dinner and Evening 
Meeting Saturday night, to which mem- 
bers and friends are cordially urged to 
attend. In order to be on hand for the 
“Workshop of U.M.T.” at Friends’ 
Meeting House, 2111 Florida Ave. N.W.. 
in Washington on February 3, at 3.00 
P. M., plan to stay over and to visit 
Congressmen on Monday and Tuesday. 


Requests for hospitality should be sent 
to Doris Shamleffer at the WIL Office, 
328 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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